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HOW TO UNDERSTAND WAGNER, HIS | Wagner first announced his plan of building a special 
WORKS AND HIS ART PRINCIPLES. | theatre at Bayreuth, it was derided on all sides as the 

; air-castle of a crazy musician. He appealed to his 

A Series oF Critica Essays. friends, the theatre was built, and all the world went 

By Henry T. Finck | to see it. Then the critics said : “ Once the mountain 

orranmeinanel has come to the prophet ; but it will not come again.”’ 

‘* Parsifal ”’ was finished, and the mountain again went 
to Bayreuth. The next war-cry was, that Wagner’s 
/magnetic personality accounted for this miracle. 
| Wagner died ; the artists assembled and gave another 
| series of performances at Bayreuth, no less successful 
both artistically and financially than the preceding 
series. Immediately after his death, in accordance 
| with German traditions, Wagner was canonized, and 
/no one permitted to say another word against him. 
The critics, in despair, and ashamed to confess their 
| partial or complete conversion, now contented them- 
| selves with attacking those who had been sufficiently 
liberal minded and reckless to recognize Wagner's 
| genius while he still lived among them. Before long, 
_ however, this method of hiding their confusion will 
strike even them as comic, and they will want a new 
|motto. They might say that everybody now goes to 
'hear Wagner because it is “the fashion.” That 


“PARSIFAL.” 
THE creative impulse appears to have been as 
irresistible in Wagner as the craving for artificial 
stimulants in the case of many nervous people. The 
explanation of this phenomenon is easily found. 
Artistic work and the consciousness of producing an 
immortal composition afford the most intense pleasure 
of which the human mind is capable. Wagner states 
that during the composition of ‘“ Tannhauser” his 
whole mind was so completely absorbed, that he was 
tortured by a great fear that he would die before its 
completion; and when the last notes had been 
written he felt as if he had escaped a great danger. 
He never waited until he had finished one stage-play 
before he commenced another. At the time of his 
death he is said to have been at work on a new drama 
on a Buddhistic subject. The plan of “Die Meister- 
singer” was conceived during the “ Lohengrin” 


period, having been originally intended as a comic 
sequel to “ Tannhauser, after the manner of the Greek 
satyr-dramas. “Siegfried’s Death” occupied his 
thoughts at an early period in his career, and “ Parsifal ” 
was commenced before the completion of Gétterdim- 
merung.” Indeed there is reason to believe that the 
original plan of “ Parsifal” dates back many years. 
It contains features which strikingly suggest Wagner’s 
early purpose of making Jesus of Nazareth” the 
subject of a sacred drama. 

When “ Parsifal’’ was first produced at Bayreuth, 
in 1882, friend and foe united in wonder at the 
spontaneity and freshness that characterized the music 
written at such an advanced period of life. Yet this 
fact was not so remarkable as it seemed. Almost all 
the great masters, whether they died old or young, 
wrote their best work toward the end of their career. 
Mention need only be made of the last symphonies of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Haydn ; the last operas of Gluck, 
Weber, Mozart ; the last quartettes of Beethoven, etc. 
‘Parsifal” is as original as any of its predecessors ; 
but in one sense it may be considered a synopsis of 
Wagner’s whole career. It curiously unites features 
that occur in the earlier dramas. The curse-laden 
Kundry is the female counterpart of the Flying 
Dutchman. As a temptress, in the second act, she 
assumes the role of Venusin “ Tannhauser.” Parsifal 
is the father of Lohengrin ,; and while in the earlier 
opera we have only a narrative of the Holy Grail, in 
“ Parsifal” we enter the sanctuary itself and behold 
the mysteries. With the ‘‘ Nibelungen,” ‘ Parsifal” 
has in common certain philosophic teachings, and 
with “Tristan” it is closely connected by the sad 
character of the music,—which, however, has become 
here more serene, and less pathetic, except in the 
Amfortas scenes. In scenic beauty “ Parsifal” 
Surpasses even the tetralogy. 
music of a simple character, and a gaily weird flower- 
girl scene, which rivals the splendors of a Parisian 
ballet, and which, together with the demoniacal music 
ofthe wizard A/ingsor, affords a striking contrast to 
the ecclesiastic character of the rest of the music. 
Those who imagined that Wagner had exhausted the 
possibilites of instrumental coloring were surprised 
to find in “ Parsifal a new fairy-land of unheard 
sounds, blended with such perfect art that, as in the 
colors of the solar spectrum, the transition from one 
to another is imperceptible. 

Six years after the Nibelung festival, on July 26, 
1882, “ Parsifal” had its first performance at Bayreuth, 
and proved a still greater success than the tetrdlogy, 
as far as the performance was concerned, When 





It contains much choral | 





would be exceedingly sarcastic, and at the same time 
quite true. As a rule, of course, people and things 
become fashionable suddenly, while Wagner required 
more than thirty years to attain that result. But 
he clearly forms the exception which only proves the 
rule. His only aim, as everybody knows, was to win 
ephemeral applause ; and he spent his whole life in 
pandering to the depraved taste of the operatic public. 
In “ Rienzi”’ he still aimed at artistic results ; but in 
all the other operas he wrote absurd librettos, arias 
for showing off the singers, dry recitatives for giving 
people an opportunity to talk, overlooked the sym- 
phonic capabilities of the orchestra, and made the 
singers execute so many runs and trills that they had 
no opportunity to act or pronounce their words 
distinctly. What will bethe result? In five hundred 
years this fashionable craze will subside, and all of 
Wagner’s operas be consigued to oblivion,—with the 
exception, perhaps, of ‘The Flying Dutchman,” 
‘’Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” “ Tristan,” ‘“ Meister- 
singer,” “The Nibelung’s Ring,” and “ Parsifal.”’ 
(Concluded.) 





NEW MUSIC: 


(WILLCOCKS AND Co.) 


The Organ Journal, Nos, 4nd 5, by Dr. W. J. Westbrook. 

The success or non-success of this work rests entirely with the 
publishers. The two numbers before us contain five arranged 
pieces and one original composition, an “O Salutaris Hostia” by 
Dr. Westbrook. In making arrangements for the Organ Dr. 
Westbrook always chooses the golden mean between two extremes, 
he never tries to cram an entire Full Score into an arrangement, 
and he never overlooks a telling phrase in a Score for the sake of 
making an “ easy arrangement ;" his work is carefully and artisti- 
cally done, and the music is well laid out for the hands so as to 
give the sight-player every facility in its performance. Accuracy, 
absence of carelessness and slovenliness, and strict attention to the 
most minute details characterize all the arrangements of Dr. 
Westbrook : the chief difference between his arrangement from a 
Full Score and those of some other people is that he knows what 
to leave out an2 they don't. It isa very simple thing to make a 
difficult and unplayable arrangement, it is equally simple to make 
a mere sketch and call it an arrangement, but to know what may 
goin and what must go in is quite another matter. A large 
number of arrangements by Dr. Westbrook are now before the 
public and taken as a whole they are the best arrangements ever 
made ; of course they are not difficult enough for some, nor easy 
enough for others, but that cannot be helped; we may however add 
that the difficult arrangement, even if well played, is not always 
the most effective. The question now is whether “ The Organ 
Journal” is to go on till it reaches No, 12 and then stop? We 
hope not. If this “ Organ Journal” is to succeed, the publishers 
must make up their minds to let it run to fifty numbers at least ; 
in the course of these numbers several Compositions will catch the 
public ear, the numbers containing these Compositions will sell, 
will advertise all the other numbers, and the “ Organ Journal ” wiil 
be a success, and like money in the funds will produce a regular 
income. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE MESSIAH. 


By Sir G. A. MACFARREN. 





|. “He shall feed his flock,” is the most simple piece 
in character and construction throughout the work ; 
it is, so to speak, for the want of a better term to 


describe it, a song of two verses, like a modern 


We may pass over the descriptive technicality of Ballad, in which the same music is repeated to 


assigning the opening words to the high voices, and 


those which follow, “And peace on earth,” to the | 
basses ; for the dignity of the music is such as to | 
supersede the description, and it is most probable | 


that many, and very intelligent hearers, witness 
performances of this Chorus, and are duly impressed 


with its solemnity, but never think of the peculiar | 


and somewhat whimsical illustration that it seems 
the composer must have intended to give of the 
actual words, in addition to the grand rendering he 
has made of their meaning. Let us call atterition to 


the very closely worked point—and especially to the | 


fine sequence that grows out of it near the end of 
the Chorus, which is interrupted by the bass entering 
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DOME MERE | SAL Sere einer 
Good will to - wards men, 


at the interval of a third above the former repetition 


of the original progression, instead of, as is the 


case with each of the previous repetitions, at a second 
above. There isa great dramatic propriety, we may 
almost say effect, in the dying away of the conclud- 
ing symphony of this chorus, by which, evidently, 
Handel meant to suggest the retirement of the host 
of Angels. 

AIR. 

“ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion! Shout, O 
aaughter of Ferusalem ! behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee !”—Zechariah ix., 9. 

“ He ts the righteous Saviour, and He shall speak 
peace unto the heathen.’ —Zechariah ix., 10. 


This brilliant outpouring of exuberant jubilation 
is another example of the composer’s very advanta- 
geous modification of h‘s original conceptions, the 
words having been first set to an air of wonderfully 
inferior merit; inferiority the more wonderful, as 
the chief ideas are preserved in the improved setting. 

The original song is in twelve-eight time, in which 
measure the melody is characterized by decided 
vulgarity. The form of the rejected composition 
(that of a first and second part with the Da Capo 
of the former) has now passed completely into disuse ; 
in many instances, in the present work, Handel 
has modified it—in the re-setting of this song, for 
example—with such complete success, as to have 
established a model that is still the standard. 


RECITATIVE. 


“ Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf unstopped; then shall the lame man 
leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumd shall sing.” 
—lIsaiah xxxv., 5, 6. 

AIR. 

“ He shall feed His flock like a shepherd ; and He 
shall gather the lambs with His arm, and carry them 
in His bosom, and gently lead those that are with 
young.” —Isaiah xl., 11, 

“ Come unto Him, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and He shall give you rest. 


heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls— 
Matthew xi., 28, 29. 


It is curious that the same key should be chosen 
for the air this Recitative introduces, as for the 
preceding piece, and much more curious, that, with 
the great similarity of effect which the long preva- 
lence of the same tonic cannot but produce, the 
contrast between these two songs is one of the most 
powerful in the whole Oratorio. 


Take His yoke upon | 
you, and learn of Him, for He is meek and lowly of | 


different words. It is one of the most heavenly 
melodies that even Handel ever produced, and the 
accompaniment was so completed by him, as to 
leave for Mozart nothing to add to it. The benign 
beauty of the melody, and the gentle grace of the 
expression, betoken this song as a true imspiration ; 
let us regard it as a musical metaphor of the Divine 
promise. 

The propriety may be questioned of the custom 
which prevails of transposing the first verse one-fourth 
lower, and assigning it to another singer than the 
one who executes the second verse, beginning at 
“Come unto Him.” 


| CHORUS. 
“Fis yoke ts easy, and His burthen is light.”— 
| Matthew xi., 30. 

The vocal Duet, “Quel fior ch’all albaride,” 
composed Ist July, 1741, forms the ground-work of 
| the present Chorus. 
| This piece is another of those cleverly conducted 

movements that display all the skill and scholarship 
of the profound contrapuntist, without the formal 
introduction of Subject and Answer, that becomes 
/pedantry when injudiciously obtruded; there are 
in it some excellent interruptions of the full close 
| by the entry of a new part on the concluding chord 
| of a passage of the other voices. 

Again, the same key is employed as in the two 
preceding pieces, and again we have an effective 
/contrast of character. This long continuance of the 
'same tonic cannot have been undesigned by the 
/composer, and is therefore injudiciously interrupted 
_by the customary transposition of the first verse 
of the last song. We may suppose that his aim 
/was to embody unity of feeling in uniformity of 
| key, and to convey the several phases of this feeling 
|in variation of expression. Rejoicing in the coming 
| of the Saviour, promise of repose in His bosom, and 
'hope in our capacity for His service, are the senti- 
ments that I believe to be purposely united in this 
chain of movements. 


| (Zo be continued.) 


| 








CONCERTS: 


| The Evening Concert at the Health Exhibition on Monday 
| evening last was attended by a large and appreciative audience, 
| Notwithstanding the numerous attractions in the Exhibition and in 

the grounds which were illuminated in all their accustomed splen- 
dour, several thousands of the visitors wended their way to the Albert 
| Hall to enjoy the excellent programme provided for them. The 
| Concert opened with Randegger’s Trio “I Naviganti” well sung 
| by Miss Kate Flinn, Mr. Joseph Tapley and Mr. Horscroft. Signor 
Ria then contributed a Solo, followed by ‘‘ Dear Bird of Winter, 
gracefully given by Miss Flinn, Madame Florence Winn_ was 
encored for her expressive rendering of Parker's “* Jerusalem,” the 
effect of the song being much enhanced by Mr. Bending’s Organ 
Obligato, Mr. Joseph Tapley’s fine tenor voice told out well in 
Clay's ‘I'll sing thee songs of Araby.” The audience applauded 
and encored Miss Dunbar Perkins’ Violin Solos by Spohr and 
Wieniawski. Encores were also accorded to Miss Flinn and Mr. 
Horscroft. Miss Boquet sang ‘ Swinging,” and the Concert 
closed with the * Spinning Wheel” Quartette from Martha. 


| 
| 





“LO! HE COMES WITH CLOUDS DESCENDING.” 


PRIZE COMPETITION.—For Tunes in Short Score for 4 
Voices to the Hymn, “Lo! He comes with clouds 
descending.” The First Prize will be £2 2s. for the best 
Tune. The Second and Third Prizes, will be Musical 
Works to the value of 10s.6d. The conditions, which 
must be strictly observed, are as follows :— 

The last day for sending in tunes for competition will 
be November 21, and the names of the prize-winners will 
be announced as soon as possible. For full particulars see 
the issue of the 11th inst. 
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PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Hamtet, Oct. 6th, 1884. 


Paper I. 


Since the actor of Shakespeare has also become his 
student and commentator, it is generally expected, 
both of him and of his critics, that they should give 
much of their attention to textual points. The danger 
of this isthatevery new exponent ofa prominent role 
feels called upon to clothe himself about with a super- 
ficial originality on merely verbal grounds, and is 
apt to snatch at stray emendations whose only merit 
would appear to be that no one else has previously 
thought fit to adopt them for stage purposes. Those 
who cavil at Mr. Wilson Barrett’s ‘“‘ re-arrangement” 
of the scenes of Hamlet as revolutionary, forget that 
in none of Shakespeare’s plays is the original plan 
ever practically followed: indeed, the difference 
between the theatre of the sixteenth and that of the 
nineteenth century compels many changes. Mr. 
Barrett has mot (as has been asserted) confounded 
the Acts one with another. In the Play and fencing 
scenes, however, he has boldly innovated, transferring 
both to the Castle grounds, and this is, so far, the 
head and front of his offending. The effect is good, 
but not justifiable by the text, and this remark 
strikes the key-note of much of Mr. Barrett’s verbal 
novelties. There is no denying that by reading 
“kind” in Hamlet’s first line as equivalent to 
“child,” an excellent meaning is extracted. Mr. 
Barrett may also, of course, if he please, lay stress 
upon his own critical perspicacity by changing the 
pronunciation, with the sense, of the word. As he 
also does when he delivers “‘ gape”’ (I. 2. 244) with the 
“a” broad asin “father,” thus intimating that he 
interprets it to mean “roar,’’ But, did space permit, 
his reading of the former passage might be proved 
untenable. It is not that such veibal quibbles are 
beneath Shakespeare’s dignity, (as has been absurdly 
asserted by a contemporary) for they occur repeatedly 
at the gravest junctures, and, sometimes, as in Lady 
Macbeth’s “gulit” and “gilt’’ pun, hardly escape 
censure. Hamlet, in particular, is especially given 
to “making the word of two colours”; for a notable 
instance of which we need go no farther than his 
second line (“I am too much i’ the sn,” quasi 
“son.”) So that the “Marry, how? TZrap-ically!” 
of the play-scene is not lightly to be passed by with a 
sneer-—not to mention that it is actually the reading of 
the first quarto. So also, even rejecting “ kind,” (short) 
as we must do on philolegicai and hermeneutic 
grounds, there remains ro reasonable doubt that 
“kind” (long) still bears two meanings. By “less than 
kind” Hamlet would say not only “less than gentle,” 
but also “worse than natural.” In other words, 
the king’s relationship is monstrous, incestuous. 

A certain amount of curtailment is of course usual 
and necessary. Mr. Barrett omits the Fortinbras 
episodes ; the Polonius-Reynaldo duologue ; Hamlet’s 
bombastic challenge to Laertes, as he grapples with 
him in the grave; the “aérie of children” passage 
(Il. 2. 352) ; and the story of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern’s fate. On the other hand, he restores, by 
means of a clever scenic arrangement, the exit of 
Hamlet with Polonius’s corpse, and enough of 
Ophelia's generally expurgated lines to shadow forth 
Shakespeare’s purpose. Both these restorations, 
especially the latter, have an important signification 
-for the careful Shakespeare student. It is impossible 
to form a true conception of Hamlet's relations 
with Polonius’s daughter, unless we mentally supply 
both Hamlet’s prurient conversations with nae and 
the expression, in her frenzy, of their result upon 
her thoughts. Mr. Barrett should be congratulated 
by every thoughtful critic upon the courage and good 
sense he has here displayed. Some slight textual 


REVIEW. 


omissions which were noticeable must surely have 
been slips of memory. Claudius’s famous lines: 
“There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, &c.”; 
were truncated of their final clause, and there does 
not seem to be any reason for excluding Hamlet’s 
‘“ And smelt so? pah!”’ as he puts down the skull. 

I am sorry Mr. Barrett should have thought it 
necessary to adopt Theobald’s “ correction” of Shakes- 
peare’s rhetoric: “ stege of troubles.” “Sea” is quite 
in his manner, pace Goldsmith, and to go no further 
than the present play, would Mr. Barrett like to 
“improve” the following mixtures of metaphor? 

my that sucked the honey of his music 
vows.” 

“In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice.” 

Why will commentators never remember that 
Shakespeare was not a “grammarian” but only a 
great poet and great dramatist ? 

Mr. Barrett’s reading, “a hawk from a hernshaw” 
is also entirely superfluous. Shakespeare used a 
current proverbial corruption, and, aware as we are 
that it zs a corruption, his words should still be 
preserved in their integrity. 

The next important matter on which criticism is chal- 
lenged, is the question of Hamlet’s age. Here again 
our information is exact. The grave-digger especially 
asserts that he came to his trade the day Hamlet was 
born, and that that was thirty years back. Further- 
more, Yorick, whose skull has lain in the ground three 
and twenty years, has many a time borne Hamlet on 
his back. Most inexcusably, these definite indications 
have been suppressed in Mr. Barrett's version. To 
take more general ground: Hamlet possesses intellectual 
powers of deep subtlety and wide grasp. He is of 
noble and most sovereign reason. He is a poet and 
metaphysician. He has studied and mastered the 
actor’s art, he is a close observer, has a wit as keen as his 
rapier, and can as easily adopt a tone of butterfly levity 
and affectation as he can, when necessary, clothe 
powerful thoughts in burning language. Are these 
the characteristics of a stripling scarce of age? Add 
to this that he is fat and scant of breath. And what 
is the testimony on the other side? Polonius calls 
him young to Ophelia, and he purposes to return to 
“school” at Wittenburg. If we reply that thirty zs 
young from the point of view of passion, and that 
thirty is surely not an unusual age for a contemplative 
man of simple tastes and sick of courts, in a remote 
age when education had not its modern lightning pace, 
to propose resuming his University studies, these 
objections are amply met. 

So much for fault finding. In general style and in 
many particular details, on the other ode Mr. 
Barrett’s rendering deserves the very warmest praise. 
It is hardly fair to keep in reserve all the kind words, 
but the importance of the subject and the smallness of 
my space must be my apology for postponing the rest 
of my remarks till next week. Ernest BerGHOLT. 


LIVERPOOL.—Royal Alexandra Theatre ; Mrs. Saker 
lessee ; Mr. F. W,. Walden, manager. 

On the 2oth inst. Mrs, Langtry made her first appearance 
since ker return from her American tour, This fair and 
debonair Artiste met with the undivided sympathy of 
‘packe |’ houses who were kindly disposed to seize on and 
applaud such parts of her performance as were in the slightest 
degree commendable. Mrs. Langtry is a painstaking actress 
and, bearing in mind her “few” years’ connection with the 
stage, acquitted herself very creditably and looked exceed- 
ingly pretty in each of her respective rdles :—#.¢. “ Peril.” 
. She Stoops to Conquer,” School for Scandal,” and “ Lady 
of Lyons.” She is admirably supported by an_ exceptionally 
good company, and although some may think it invidious 
to particularize under the circumstances, we cannot speak too 
highly of Mr. Coghlan’s idealistic rendering of the ‘ Young 
Marlow’ in “She Stoops to Conquer.” 





The same Company hold these boards during the next 
| week, 
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TO ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING!! 
THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST METHOD of 
Learning to Sinc at Sicut from the Srarr, is by 


means of the LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM. 
T 







The followmg Works are recommended :— 

ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A Complete 
Course of Instruction on the Method. Cloth 
1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. In this course the notes are | 
gradually withdrawn. 

ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. Being the 
Exercises in the above work, published sepa- 
rately, for use of pupils, in 2 parts. 3d. each. 

LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. A course 
of Elementary instruction arranged principally 
in four part Harmony. Paper, Is° 

In the following courses the notes are Lettered 
throughout. 

CHORAL GUIDE. Being the exercises of the above 
work published separately in two parts, price 3d. 
each, in wrapper. This is a systematic course, 
leading the student by easy stages to a thorough 
conversance with the art of sight singing. 

SCHOOLMUSIC Revisedandenlargededition. Part 
I., 32 pp., stitched in paper cover, price 3d. contain- 
ing a complete course for Junior Pupils, with tha 
addition of Voice-training Exercises and Elemen- 
tary Instruction in the Theory of Music. Theabove 
is also published in eight halfpenny numbers of 4 
pp-each. Thisis without exception the cheapest and 
most systematic educational work ever published 

THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of Elementary 
training, by David Colville. 48 pp. in wrapper, 
price 6d.; or in six 8-page Nos., 1d. each: 
contains a more thorough and complete course of 
training than any other work published at the price. 

LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. For Class and Home 
Singing, being a carefully chosen selection of 
favourite high-class melodies arranged as duets 
and trios, price stitched in paper cover, 3d. each. 
The following numbers are already published. 
DUETS—No 1. Ring for Christmas, Home 
Again; 2. Cherry Ripe; 3. Love’s Messenger ; 
5. Won't you buy my Pretty Flowers ? Freedom’s 
Land; 6. Say a kind word when you can, 
Windows to the Sunrise; 8. Before all Lands, 
God Speed the Right, Our Country ; our Father- 
land; 9 Harvest Song, Dulce Domum, Holiday. 
TRIOS—No. 4. The Bells, Never say “I can’t,” 
7. See our Oars, How lovely are the Woods ; 
10. The Wild Rose, When Stormy Clouds, 
Don’t Fret; 11. Have you ever heard the 
Echoes; 12. Where art thou, Beam of Light? 
The entire Twelve Numbers handsomely bound 
in one volume, cloth, red edges, price 4s. 

CHORAL SCHOOL, consisting of easy anthems, 
sacred songs, glees, and part-songs, by well-known 
composers, printed in old notation only, for 
elementary, intermediate and advanced practice, 
arranged for S. A. T. B. Twenty pages in 
wrapper, published at 4d., 2d. nett. 

Selected Favourite Songs, Notes lettered throughout, Handsome 

/lluminated “overs. 


No 1. HOME, DEAREST HOME! J. Guest. 
Arranged as a duet for soprano and contralto. 
Published at 4s., price 1s. 4d., nett. 

No. 2. OUR FAITHFUL FRIENDS. J. Guest. 
Song for mezzo-soprano or baritone. Published 
at 3s., price Is., nett. 

J. ADLEY & Co. 
Letter-note Publishers, 











6, CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N. | 
F. PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. | 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


NV ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, Manchester, and 
z Newcastle Concerts). Address, 12g, Shelton Terrace, Lower Broughton 
Road, Manchester. 


| ——_ CLARA WEST (Soprano) aud Miss LOTTIE WEST (Contralto) 
~ 


ora —— Concert Party, for all Musical Entertainments, Address, 
Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 

\ ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, can now 
p accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad Concerts—37 
Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 


N ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated and Medallist for 
m Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, &c. Address, 
19, Lloyd Square, London. 


\ ADAME TALBOT LEGG (Contralto). SOLO VOCALIST ONLY. For 
4 Classical, Ballad, or Miscellaneous Concerts in town or provinces. 
Address, 94, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 


NV R. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in Composition, teaches 
a Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., by correspondence. Ashburne, 
Derbyshire. 

Mss ELEANOR FALKNER (Soprano), Pupil of Mr. Sims Reeves—Of 
pi the London and Provincial Concerts. Address, Snow Hill, Wolver- 
hampton, or, H. Nicholson, Esq., Leicester. 


MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER, 
12 staves, royal 8vo (10 by 7} in.) ruled plain, 5 quires 
(120 sheets.) 
THE LOT, 2s, 6d. 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C.H.L.—Messrs, J. Adley and Co. will be happy to give you 
any information in their power, if you will write to them, 
Address, 26, Cornwall Road, Finsbury Park. 


Che Orchestra 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
Musical, Educational, & Literary. 


Dramatic, 





Tue present Journal is a development of the 
OrcHEsTRA, CHorr and Musicat EpucarTion, the only 
difference being that it is now issued Weekly at One 
Penny instead of Monthly at Three Pence, as hereto- 
fore, Subscribers to the Orchestra receiving twelve 
pages weekly, instead of sixteen pages monthly ; that is 
to say, they will receive thirty-six pages instead of 
sixteen. The principles upon which this Journal 
will be conducted are Liberal. The Musical, like the 
Political world, is divided into three great parties, 
Tories ‘(or Conservatives), Liberals, and Radicals. 
The Musical Tory believes that Music gradually 
developed up to the time of Beethoven and then 
stopped, that it is incapable of further devolopment, 
that the rules of strict counterpoint must be applied 
to modern harmony, that right and wrong in music 
must be determined by certain Rules written by 
certain Theorists who lived a hundred years ago, and 
that the highest limit of modern musical aspiration 
should be to produce imitations of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas. If some new and beautiful effect occurs in a 
work by a modern composer, Tories suspend their 
judgment until they have searched through Albrechts- 
berger, G. Weber, Cherubini, &c., to see whether any 
rule has been broken; if it has not, they go into 
ecstasies over the new effect, but if some rule has been 
disregarded, they declare the said effect “ intolerable.” 
The Musical Radical believes in his own infallibility, 
he defies all rules and principles, he writes just what 
he likes and expects everybody else to like that which 
he has written; if anybody doesn’t like it, then 
“anybody ” requires education, requires that his ear 
should be cultivated, &c.,—it never occurs to the’ 
Musical Radical that perhaps his own ear is defective 
and that other people may be better judges than 
himself of the length thereof. The Musical Liberal 
believes in principles, not rules; he is always 
modifying and qualifying rules, he objects to dogmatic 
teaching, he is always asking—Why? and never rests 
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until he gets an answer; he goes onward, onward, 
ever onward, but one step at a time; he knows that 
if he takes three steps where he should only take one 
he will have to come back and take those two steps 
which he missed; in short, he does not believe in 
stagnation like the Tory, nor in revolution like 


the Radical, but he believes in evolution, eternal, | 


never-halting evolution. This Journal has been 
accused of anti-classicism, but no accusation could be 
more untruthful ; we revere the Musical Classics just 
as we revere Shakspeare, but we say that in the year 
1884 wedon’t want to be feeble imitators of Shakspeare 


No! nor do we want to be fourth-rate imitators of 


Bach and Beethoven. The aim of this journal is to 
benefit English Musicians, both professional and 
amateur ; in every Number they will find something 
useful which they did not know before, Papers upon 


Pianofore and Organ Technics and the Thecry of 


Music will be special features, so we claim for it the 

support of all Teachers, Amateur Organists and 

Amateur Pianists. 
* 


* * 


Of all the arts music is that which is most extensively 
cultivated, and though part-singing should perhaps be 
taught to all boys and girls who possess any ear for 
music, it is extremely questionable whether so many 
girls as are at present taught, ought to be taught to 
play the pianoforte whether they have any musical 
ear or not ;—girls who dislike music surely should 
not be compelled to devote much time to it. Take an 
ordinary school of sixty girls and it will be found that 
fifty out of this sixty learn the pianoforte, and out of 
this fifty there are forty who never can become even 
tolerably good players: why should such girls waste 
an hour or more every day in acquiring the art of 
playing badly? If a girl possesses no taste for paint- 
ing there is more reason in letting her learn to paint 
than there is in teaching an unmusical girl to play 
the pianoforte, because if the one paints bad pictures 
people are not obliged to look at them, but if the 
other plays bad music or plays good music badly, 
they must escape from the sound of it or put up with 
the infliction. Some time ago an accomplished 
amateur, in reply to a question as to the musical edu- 
cation of his three little daughters, said, “I do not 
intend that they shall learn because they have no ear” 
—'‘ Why,” answered his interrogator, “I heard one of 
them singing a tune only five minutes ago.” “ Yes,” 
was the reply, “but she did not sing it 7 tune, the 
leading note was fearfully flat ;” and he continued, 
“you may depend upon it that a child who cannot 
sing a tune in tune will never do any good at music.”’ 
The probability is that when parents grow wiser they 
will substitute the theory for the practice of music in 
the case of children who have an imperfect ear in 
order that they may derive some enjoyment from the 
performances of others instead of inflicting pain upon 
those who possess a higher musical organization. 


WORDS FOR MUSIC. 
ONLY A MAN'S LOVE. 
One more good bye, dear comrade, I 
Must leave my only love! 
My life, my all, my destiny 
Lie in this tiny glove! 
Its fingers touched her bonny cheek, 
Her lips more red than rose ; 
Those lips, that fain, would make me speak 
And bade my love disclose, 


’T were vain to tell a fair coquette 
That manhood’s heart will pine ; 
’Tis better far that she forget 
This strong, true, love of mine. 
I go to woo a rougher mate, 
My sword hangs by my side ; 
And, wooing war, perchance, by fate 
My sword may win my bride. 
HENRY BERTRAM. 





| 

| THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 

The twenty-first triennial Musical Festival in aid of the 
| public charities of Norfolk and Norwich commenced on 
| Tuesday evening, the 14th inst., in St. Andrew's Hall, 
Norwich, and continued during the three following days. 
The principal vocalists engaged for the concerts were Miss 
Emma Nevada, and Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey and 
Miss Damian, Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Maas, and Mr. H. 
E. Thorndike and Mr. Santley. Mr. J. T. Carrodus was 
solo violin and leader of the band, which numbered seventy 
members, including Blagrove, Pezze, Reynolds, Svenjsen, 
Dubrucq, Lazarus, Hutchins, Hawes, Harper, and Lockwood, 
| Dr. Bunnett was the organist, Dr. Horace Hill chorus 1: aster 
|and Mr. Alberto Randegger conductor. The chorus 
| consisted of about 300 voices, the respective parts being 
remarkably well balanced. 

The whole of Monday, and the morning of Tuesday were 
spent in rehearsals, the public being admitted by ticket on 
Monday evening; Tuesday evening was devoted to “ Elijah,” 
the performaace of which with Mr. Santley as the Prophet, 
was remarkably good on the whole, though the singing of 
Miss Nevada was somewhat marred by the excessive use of 
| the ¢remolo, and the chorus occasionally showed signs of 
weariness, occasioned probably by the strain of the previous 
rehearsals. 

On Wednesday morning the Prince and Princess of Wales 
being present, a very large audience gathered together to 
hear Gounod’s “ Redemption,” which received a very careful 
and impressive rendering throughout. Muss Nevada did not 
indulge so much in the vibrato as on the previous evening, 
and was consequently heard to greater advantage, especially 
in the solo “vom hy love as a Father,’ with which she 
made a very favourable impression on the audience. ‘The 
singing of the chorus in this work was excellent. 

The evening concert opened with “ Mozart’s “ Jupiter 
Symphony,” magnificiently played but coldly received. A 
new work composed for the Festival by Dr. C. Villiers 
Stanford, entitled an “ ZVegiac Ode” was the next item on the 
programme. Apart from the words which are little better 
than acharnel-house chant, this is really a work of great beauty 
and originality, and it is a thousand pities that such a treasure 
of musical art should be wedded to such repulsive nonsense 
as the “ Burial Hymn of President Lincoln.” 

An admirable Concert Overture by Mr. Thomas Wingham 
was but indifferently received by the audience; but a display of 
Miss Nevada's bird like warblings in Felicien David's 
“ Charmant Oiseau” and the brilliantly played violin solo by 
Mr. Carrodus effectually roused its enthusiasm. The concert 
concluded with the overture to Masaniello. 

The attendance on Thursday morning was rather thin, 
though the work performed may be said to have been the 
chief feature of the Festival, a dramatic oratorio composed 
for the occasion, by Mr.A C. Mackenzie, entitled, “ Zhe Rose of 
Sharon” the words from ‘ Zhe Song of Solomon” by Joseph 
Bennett. The performance of this new work may be said to 
have been, with the exception of a few slips in the orchestra 
almost perfect,jand reflects great credit on the Norwich chorus’ 


and their trainer Dr. Hill. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Mackenzie's music is full of originality and power ; but it is 


distinctly operatic in character, and has little of the oratoric 
in it, either in music, words, or i. the mental effect pro- 
duced upon the hearers. The miscellaneous concert in the 
evening presented nothing of importance except a very 
spirited and characteristic March by Sir Julius Benedict, a 
new Madrigal by Joseph Barnby, exceedingly well sung 
without accompaniment by the chorus, fire performances of 
the “ Leonora Overture No. 3” and Cowen’s “ Scandinavian 
Symphony,” and another display of Miss Nevadua’s brilliant 
vocal powers. On Friday morning there was an excep- 
tionally good performance of the “ Messiah” to a crowded 
Hall; and in the evening another of the miscellaneous 
concerts, graced by the presence of the Prince and Princess, 
and patronised by an overllowing audience. Mendelssohn's 
“Walpurgis Night” occupied the first part of the pro- 
gramme, which included the Finale of Benedict’s “ S¢ Cecelia, 
and the love duet in the fourth part of “ Zhe Rose of Sharon,’ 
and concluded with a selection of characteristic pieces for 
orchestra admirably played by the splendid band. 
We W..P. 








A singer in Germany is named Amanda Bettina Kreuz- 
wanger Rosalie Bakerman Zwinkehut. ‘This is better than 
Sarah Jones, because there are so many people named Sarah 
Jones, that one individual might be mistaken for another ; 
| but it is presumable that there is no other “Amanda 
Bettina, &c,” 
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ORGAN NEWS. 
RECITALS, 


The following is the programme of the Organ Recital given by 
Mr. Adolphus Antoine at the Church of the Ascension, Balham 
Hill, on the 2nd inst. ; 

Andante Cantabile in F, £. ¥%. Hopkins. Andante con moto in 
A, Smart. Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach. Andante in G, 
Edouard Batiste. Grand Cheeur in D, Guilmant, 

BArTist CHAPEL, SLACK LANE, NEAR KEIGHLEY.—The 
following are the programmes of two Recitals given by Dr. C. J. | 
Frost, on Saturday, the 18th inst. ? | 

Afternoon.—Fantasia and Fugue on Old Church Melody. W. 7. | 
Best. Andante in E Flat, Dr. Ailes. Allegro Maesioso in D | 
Minor, Aailly, Scherzo, Loelly. Sonata No. 2 in D, Gui/mant. | 
Festal March in C, Frost. Fantasia, Guirand. Communion, | 
Griscn. Triumphal March, AMerke/. 

Evening.—Sonata in A, No, 3, Mendelssohn, Overture Pas- | 
torale, Z. H. Turpin. “Butthe Waters overwhelmed,’ Handel, | 
Rondo in C, Frost. Minuet Pastorale, Jordan. Finale from | 
Sonata in D Minor, Mailly. Adagio Symphony, No. 3, Mendelssohn. | 
O Sanctissima (varied), Dr, Chiop, Alla Marcia, F. Archer. | 


SPECIFICATIONS, | 











Description of the Organ built for the Church of the Ascension, | 
Belham Hill, by Mr, Isaac Abbott, of Leeds. | 
Great Organ, CC to A.—1. Double Open Diapason, metal, 
16 ft.; 2. Large Open Diapason, metal, 8 ft.; 3. Small Open | 
Diapason, metal, 8 ft.; 4. Stopped Diapason, wood, 8ft.; 5. Hohl | 
Flute (grooved to No. 4 bass), wood, 8 ft. ; 6, Harmonic Flute, | 
metal, 4 ft.; 7. Principal, metal, 4 ft.; 8 Twelfth, metal ; | 
g. Fifteenth, metal, 2 ft.; 10, Mixture (4 ranks), metal; I. | 


Hall, 3 manuals, 38 registers, 1906 pipes; St. James’ Church 
Holywood, near Belfast, 3 manuals, 38 registers, 1,800 pipes, 
Marylebone College Chapel, 3 manuals, 37 registers, 1792. pipes , 
Royal Normal College, Upper Norwood. 3 manuals, 32 registers 
1,500 pipes. 


ORGAN PLAYING. 


An Essay, By Mr. CLARENCE Eppy. 


Delwered at the recent meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association at Cleveland. 


It is not my purpose at this time to enter into the 


_ history or construction of the organ, to consider the 


development in organ building, or to analyze the 
different schools of organ playing. On the contrary, 
I desire to present a few thoughts relative to the 
study of the ‘King of Instruments” considered from 
a practical as well as technical standpoint. 

Before commencing to study the organ the student 


| should have acquired a thorough knowledge of 


musical notation; he should be able to read music 
fairly well and should possess a considerable degree of 
digital facility, all of which can best be accomplished 
by studying the piano-forte. An easy and graceful 
position of the fingers, wrists, arms and body is as 
desirable at the organ as at the piano. The fingers 


Posaune, metal, 8 ft. should be gracefully curved, the wrist held in an 


Swell Organ, CC to A.—1. Bourdon, metal and wood, 16 ft.;| ynconstrained manner (not lower than the knuckles), 
2. Open Diapason, metal, 8 ft. ; 3. Rohr Flute, metal and wood, | 


8 ft.; 4. Dulciana, metal, 8 ft.; 5. Voix Celeste, metal, 8 ft. ; | and = enters hung my | = ee side. Rida nye 
6. Waid Flute, wood, 4 ft.; 7. Principal, metal, 4 ft. ; 8, Harmonic | ment of wrist-action, 1s Irequently overlooke , In the 
Piccolo, metal, 2 ft. ; 9. Mixture (3 ranks), metal; 10, Oboe, | study of the organ, and even students of the piano are 
metal, 8 ft.; 11. Cornopean, metal, 8 ft.; 12. Spare Slide for | often left in ignorance of the methods for gaining an 





Contra Fagotto, 16 ft.; 13. Ditto for Vox Humana, 8 ft,; 14. 
Tremulant. 

Choir Organ, CC to A.—1. Dolce, metal and wood, 8 ft. 5 | 
2, Lieblich Gedact, metal and wood, 8 ft.; 3. Gamba, metcl, 8 ft. ; | 
4. Lieblich Flute, metal, 4 ft. ; 5. Clarionet, metal, 8 ft. ; 6, Spare | 
Slide for Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft.; 7. Ditto for Flauto Traverso, | 
4 ft. 

Pedal Organ, CCC to F.—1. Open Diapason, wood, 16 ft.f; | 
2. Bourdon, wood, 16 ft.; 3, Posaune, metal, 16 ft. ; 4. Violoncello, 
wood, 8 ft. ; 5. Spare Slide for 8 ft. Stop. 


| 
| 


Pedals. 4. Great to Pedals. 5. Choir to Pedals. 
Composition Pedals. —Three to Great Organ. Three to Swell 
Organ. 


Specification of Organ by Messrs, Driver and Lupton, (Keighley), 
recently erected in the Baptist Chapel, Slack Lane, Keighley. 


Great Organ.—Double Open Diapason, 16 ft. ; Open Diapason, 
8 ft. ; Gamba, 8 ft. ; Hohl Flote, 8 ft.; Principal, 4 ft. ; Harmonic | 
Flute, 4 ft.; Full Mixture, 3 and 4 Rank ; Trumpet, 8 ft, 

Swell Organ.— Bourdon, 16 ft.; Open Diapason, 8 ft. ; Gedact, | 
8 ft. ; Salicional, 8 ft. ; Principal, 4 ft.; Flageolet, 2 ft.; Mixture, 
3 Rank ; Horn, 8 ft. ; Oboe, 8 ft. 

Choir Organ. (Enclosed in Swell Organ.)—Dulciana, 8 ft. ; | 
Rohr Flute, 8 ft. ; Voix Celestes, 8 ft. ; Lieblich Flute, 4 ft. ; | 
Harmonic Piccolo, 2 ft. ; Clarionet, 8 ft. 

Pedal Organ, CCC to F, 30 notes—Open Diapason, 14 ft. ; | 
Bourdon, 16 ft. ; Viola, 8 ft. 

Manual Couplers.—Sweil to Great. Swell to Choir. Swell | 
Octave, Super. 

Pedal Couplers,—Choir to Pedals. Swell to Pedals. Great to 
Pedals, (Right and Left.) 

Three Composition Pedals to Great Organ. Ditto to Swell | 
Organ. 

Summary.—Great Organ, 8 stops, 604 pipes ; Swell Organ, ro | 
stops, 616 pipes ; Choir Organ, 6 stops, 368 pipes ; Pedal Organ, 
3 stops, 90 pipes ; Couplers, 8 stops; total, 35 stops, 1678 pipes. 
. — Draw-Stop Action. Concave and Radiating Pedal | 

oards. } 


A List of the more important Organs erected by Messrs. Forster | 
and Andrews, (Hull). 

Temple Church, London frebuilt), 4 manuals, 70 registers, 3,643 
pipes; Trinity Church, Southport, 4 manuals, 59 registers, 3,338 
pipes; All Souls’ Church, Halifax, 4 manuals, 62 registers, 3,063 | 
pipes; Kinnaird Hall, Duudee, 4 manuals, 57 registers, 2,936 | 
pipes ; Trinity Church, Hull, 3 manuals, 49 registers, 2576 pipes ; 
Greenock Town Hall, 3 manuals, 44 registers, 2,448 pipes,, | 
Goulburn Cathedral, New South Wales, 3 manuals, 43 registers 
2,342 pipes; Sydney University, New South Wales, 3 manuals, 
43 registets, 23298 pipes ; West Bromwich Town Hall, 3 manuals, | 
41 registers, 2,188 pipes ; City Temple, London, 3 mannals, 44 | 
registers, 2,104 pipes; St. Mary's Church, Beverley, 3 manuals, | 
38 registers, 2,030 pipes ; Scottish Church, Pont St., Belgravia, 
W, 3 manuals, 38 registers, 1.906 pipes ; Wednesbury Town 





elastic touch, without which no great degree of 
facility or brilliancy can be acquired. Therefore, if 
the student desires to become a proficient organist 
let him first thoroughly prepare himself at the piano- 
forte under a competent master, and then carry with 
him to the organ those principles of technic which 
underlie all true artistic achievements. The action 


| of the organ, however, is unlike that of a piano, and 
Couplers.—1. Swell to Great. 2. Swell to Choir. 3. Swell to | 


requires (for legato-playing particularly) a clinging 
pressure-touch, and any inclination to pound or strike 
the keys must be overcome. One of the most 
important elements in organ playing, if not the most 


| vital point in both manual and pedal execution, is the 
Manual Compass, CC to G, 56 notes. | manner of leaving the keys, and it has been truly said 


that “the secret of good organ playing is not so much 
in knowing how to press the keys down as in 
knowing how to let them up.” In this lie the 
essential features of touch, and in the various appli- 
cations of this principle may be discovered many 
of the chief characteristics of different organists. To 
play legato upon the organ is one of the most difficult 
attainments, while it is at the same time the most 
valuable, and until a good, clean legato touch is fully 
mastered it would be dangerous to attempt any 
staccato playing. Compositions of a polyphonic nature 
are most useful and desirable for acquiring a smooth, 
connected legato style of playing, and the student is 
therefore urgently advised to devote himself faithfully 
to the study of compositions in the “ strict school” of 
writing, that he may lay the right foundation for a 


satisfactory and enduring technic. 


The works of the immortal John Sebastian Bach, 
the father of true organ music, should be the corner 
stone of every organist’s educaticn. In order to 
acquire a correct legato touch, simple exercises of two 
independent parts should first be employed; this 
stage of development, like the study of two-part 
counterpoint, is most valuable for gaining facility of 
technic and independence. In attempting composi- 
tions of three or more obligato parts great care must 
be taken to give each note its required length, to 
connect closely each succession of tones and to avoid 
any “sticky” or “cloudy” playing, caused by blur- 
ring ; or “choppy” playing, arising from separating 
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the notes in the different parts. A pure legato execu- | 
tion of polyphonic music, as well as of close chord 
successions, is rarely heard, the reason being imperfect | 
technical training cr carelessness in study and | 
practice, | 

If the student possesses a sufficient degree of | 
manual execution, with a correct understanding of | 
the pressure-touch, the first real work at the organ 
should be done on the pedals. Shoes of light weight 
with soles of moderate thickness and broad heels of | 
medium height are to be recommended. The habit | 
of wearing a comfortable shoe or boot should be | 
established from the start, and the student is cautioned | 
against wearing slippers or very low shoes with thin 
soles whilst practicing. The ankle occupies the same 
relation to the foot that the wrist does to the hand. | 
It is therefore desirable that the action of the ankle | 
should be easy and flexible, in order to avoid any | 
awkward movement of the leg while playing. The | 
pedal keys must be pressed down quickly and firmly, | 
but quietly. Never kick the pedals; they should be | 
treated kindly! Much of the noisy pedal playing 
indulged in is largely due toa hard, violent touch, 
coupled with a too sudden removal of the foot from 
the key, as if it were hot or charged with electricity. 
Even in staccato-playing the stroke shonld be made 
from the ankle and the pedal should be allowed to 
assume its normal position gently and quietly. 
Especial care must be taken when the pedal springs 
are stiff. The clumsy and labored pedal playing 
frequently observed among organists is as unnecessary 
as it is objectionable, and the habit of digging into the 
pedals with both feet, as if the organist were execut- 
ing a war-dance, is indeed ridiculous. This is not an 
uncommon spectacle, however, and people call it 
playing! There is no grace, no buoyancy, no light- 
ness, no facility and no finish in such playing. It is 
all bad and should be “born again,” boots and all! 
A theme, or an obligato part in the pedals should be 
played with the same clearness, certainty and elasti- 
city as can be accomplished upon the manuals. There 
should be no unnecessary swaying of the body, nor 
sliding along the organ bench, but a central position 
should be occupied, from which a complete command 
of the pedals, manuals and registers may be easily 
obtained. The cultivation of a quiet manner while 
playing in public, is to be recommended, and to 
organists who are inclined to nervousness the follow- 
bit * advice is offered, namely: Sit still, and keep 
cool ! 

It has been my custom to teach the elementary 
principles of pedal playing without the aid of book or 
notes, employing at first only the simplest exercises 
in broken thirds, fourths, sixths, octaves, etc., ascend- 
ing and descending degreewise in the scale of C major, 
then the same exercises in other major scales, after 
which various exercises are given without crossing the 
feet, in which each foot moves alternately in thirds, 
-fourths, sixths and octaves in regular diatonic pro- 
gression, all of which are played by the toe of each 
foot. The major scales are then taken up in every 
key, employing both the toe and heel, and conclud- | 
ing with various exercises in broken thirds and | 
arpeggios. 

lhe habit of playing the pedals wtthout looking at | 
the feet should be formed early. A guide to the eye 
may be secured by coupling a manual to the pedal | 
organ, to which no objection is raised, nor is there 
any objection to supporting one’s self by each side a 
the manuals while practicing or playing the pedals | 
alone. Above all, the body should maintain a quiet | 
and easy position during the most elaborate pedaling. | 

It has been asserted that owing to the construction 
of the organ no accentuation can be produced upon 
this grandest of musical instruments. Unlike the | 
piano, the organ is not a percussion instrument, and 


| 








| not patronized as they should be. 


it must be admitted that a greater intensity of tone is 
not attainable by mere pressure or by a stronger blow 
upon the keys; nevertheless the modern concert 
organ is susceptible of the finest gradations of tone, 
the most varied form of expression, and by a skillful 
manipulation an unmistakable accentuation is equally 
practicable. It may be asked: “How can a 
crisp and pronounced accent be produced upon the 
organ, especially when the stops are all “drawn?” 
My answeris: Through the art of phrasing and by 
emphasizing its chief characteristics, among which 
may be abserved: (1) Promptness of attack. (2) 
Steadiness and persistence in maintaining the rhyth- 
mical proportions by marking the important beat or 
beats in each measure with a greater or less degree 
of stress. (3) Clearness in defining every harmonic 
as well as melodic phrase, and (4) Contrasts of the 
legato and staccato touch. It is therefore not only 
necessary that the player should understand tho- 
roughly the art of phrasing but that he should possess 
a definite sense of rhythm, together with a command 
of the technical resources, that he may be able to 
apply intelligently these mechanical means of 
expression. 


> 


To be continued. 





OW TO EMPLOY VACATION TIME. 


Many mistake laziness for rest, and stagnation for repose. 
Instead of preparing, vacation units many for the next year’s 
work ; and, furthermore, vacations are ordinarily misspent,— 
a waste of time, money, and good resolutions formed near 
the close of the year. 

Vacations are instituted for the pupil, not the teacher. 
Pupils, who are growing, need this relaxation for the welfare 
of their body. Colleges permit them to visit their homes, 
and those in the city are off to the mountains and seashore. 
This leaves the teacher free from duty, but that does not call 
for hibernation on his part. The teacher, who is physically 


| ¢ a ’ : . 
| matured, needs only his night’s rest to prepare him for the 


duties of cach day. He should be so well prepared for his work 
that the prosecution of his profession requires but the 
slightest tax of his power, and then when vacation comes he 
is free to turn his attention to private work and improvement. 

Every professional man, during the prime of life, should 
carry on with his daily duties two teings,—one, the produc- 
ing of some original work in the line of his calling, be it 
composition, a treatise on theory, a work of instruction, a 
translation, a literary work. Ambition to contribute some- 
thing of value to his profession is natural to every progressive, 
and earnest teacher. The other is a hobby outside of music, 
some thing on which the milder beams of his energies fall, — 
the moonlight of his pasture. This he can resort to with the 
keen relish of an enthusiastic amateur. It will give the 
needful relaxation from his severer study, besides keeping 
him from stagnating, and, above all, preserving a rounded 
and well-balanced intellectual nature. It is seldom you find 
an active and accomplished musician without some accom- 
plishment outside of music, which he studiously cultivates 
during his spare moments and vacations. Here are some of 
the pursuits which are suitable for this purpose,—Sketchin °, 
Botany, Astronomy, Microscopy, Geology, Chemistry, Woo.1- 
carving, Poetry, Gardening, Out-door Sports (hunting, 
fishing, etc.), etc. The writer knew of a professional gentle- 
man who found the greatest delight in making lenses, another 
who did some fine work in Taxidermy, another who wandered 
the fields with a hoop-net in search of all kinds of winged 
insects. The list of pleasing occupations for professional 
relaxation is limitless, 

The greatest mistake, however, is made by those teachers 


who are just starting in their professional career and active 


life, who are in need’of greater strength and force in teach- 
ing. ‘To these vacations are golden hours,—a time to fill up 
the waste places and make the barren spots blossom like the 
rose. It is high crime to professional life, for a young 
promising and responsible member of any profession to 
remain idle three months out of twelve of each year. 

There are abundant opportunities for every young teacher 


_to improve during the summer months. Our summer 


Normal Schools are founc in alntost every State. These are 
One can enjoy the bes 
instruction in the land at taese schools, by the most eminen 
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. 
teachers. Good private lessons from known musicians can 
be had nearer at hand; then there is always a course that 
can be carried out with profit without a teacher. A volume 
of Beethoven and Bach is enough, where there is a will to 
improve. 


Work of some kind should be done by every rising teacher | 
during these summer months. To remain idle one-fourth of 


the year is professional stagnation, and ruin is bound to 
follow such a course. Vacation is the replenishing time, 
when the dust and rust that have gathered on our profes- 
sional life during the year is shaken off, and all is brightened 
up anew for another year’s wear and tear. The teachers 
need reinvigorating, the artistic pulse needs quickening, the 
old love of teaching needs reanimating, the whole professional 
machine needs to be repaired. This is the work of the 
vacation, and the work of rebuilding on the inside should be 
commenced as soon as vacation opens, the first day, in fact ; 
in one day the spirit of inactivity may take possession of us, 
Which perhaps cannot be thrown off during the rest of the 
vacation, 

The leisure hours we have we can employ well. It is he 
Wiio never uses the leisure moment that never has any. 
How often is it that when we have nothing to do we can find 


no time for anything but neglect? The more we do the 
more we can do, the busier we are the more leisure we have. | 


From the “ Etude.” 





FEGULATIONS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 


MUSIC. 


I.— A'l orders whatever for the government and regulation of 
the Academy emanate from the Committee of Management, 


whose decisions are delivered, through their Chairman, to the 


different officers of the establishment, 


II1.—All branches of Music are taught in the Academy ; and | 


Students may choose any one of these for their principal 
study. Should the branch for which a male Student enters 
be Composition, Organ, Pianoforte, or Harp, he may be re- 
quired to learn, in addition, any orchestral instrument the 
Committee may choose for him. 

All Students are required to learn Harmony and Piano- 
forte ; and all are required to attend the Sight-Singing Class ; 
and, when competent, to take part in the Orchestral and 
Choral practices, and in all public performances of the 
Academy. 

Should the branch for which a Student enters be Singing, 
he or she is required to attend the Elocution Class. 

I11.—The year is divided into three Terms :—The Lent Term of 
twelve-and-a-half weeks, and the Easter and Michselmas 
Terms of thirteen weeks each; the Michaelmas Term com- 
menced on the fourth Monday in September, 1884, the Lent 
Term on the third Monday in January, and the Easter Term 
on the fourth Monday in April 1885, There are vacations of 
weeks at Christmas, of one anda half weeks at Easter, and 
of eight weeks at the close of the Easter term. 

The Entrance Fee is Five Guineas. The Annual Fee for 
the entire course of Study is Thirty Guineas, or Ten Guineas 
per Term. 

The Course of Instruction includes Two Weekly Lessons 
in a Principal Study, one in Harmony, one in a Second 
Study when deemed desirable, one in Elocution for Singers, 
and the advantages of the Sight Singing Class, the Violin 
Quartet and the Instrumental Chamber Music Classes, and 
the Orchestral and Choral Practices. 

An extra fee of Three Guineas a Term for One Lesson a 
Week, or Five Guineas a Term for Two Lesssons a Week, is 
paid by Students who pursue an additional principal Study. 

IV.—The Operatic Class for the study of the lyrical drama is 
open to composers, singers, and accompanists. Students al- 
ready accepted in the Academy are admitted to this class on 
payment of an additional fee of Two Guineas a Term each, 

V.—The classes for the English, Italian, French, and German 
languages, may be attended by the Students on payment of 
an additional ios of One Guinea a term each, for any class. 

Lectures on Acoustics, will be delivered in the Michaelmas 
and Lent Terms, for which there is no extra fee, but a small 
fee is paid for attending the Demonstration in this subject. 

VI.--Students are admitted at the commencement of each Term 
and Half-Term. Candidates for admission must attend for 
examination, bringing music they can perform, at Eleven 
o'clock on the Saturday before each Term or Half-Term, with 
arecommendation from a Subscriber, a Member, an Associate, 
or an Honorary Member. 

The Fee fer examination is One Guinea, which is returned 
on the admission of the candidate. 

Canaidates residing at a distance from London may obtain 
information and advice respecting the Academy, from any of 
the Local Representatives. 

VII.—The Students are required to pay implicit obedience to all 
persons placed in authority, over them, and to attend 
punctually at the hours appointed for their instruction, and 
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at all Orchestral and Choral Practices and Rehearsals, if 
they be members of the band or choir, and at ail Public 
Performances 

VIII.—As a mark of particular distinction, advanced Students are 

appointed Sub-Professors, and required to give instruction 
in the Academy, under the supervision of their own 
Professors, This appointment is fora period not exceeding 
three years, and is relinquished if the pupil leave the 
Academy before the expiration of the period. 

IX.—No Student is allowed to undertake any public enga‘c- 
ment without the sanction of the Principal. 

X,—No Student is allowed to publish any composition without 
the sanction of the Principal ; and a copy of all compositions 
published with his sanction must be presented to the Library 
of the Academy, 

XI.—Students have the privilege of practising on the Organ if 
they pay the cost of blowing, and on the Pedallier, of 
Messrs. Pleyel and Co,, without charge. 

XII.—Any infringement or violation of the Regulations, or any 
discreditable or improper conduct, will subject the Student, 
at the discretion of the Committee, to dismissal from the 
Institution. 

XIII].—On leaving the Academy, or during the Term next after 
leaving, Students may undergo an examination. If the 
examination prove satisfactory, they will receive a Certificate ; 
and, in special cases, the additional distinction of being 
made an Associate of the Institution, Applications on this 
subject cannot be received later than the next Term after 
a pupil leaves the Institution. 

X1IV.—Students who distinguish themselves in the Musical 
profession after quitting the Institution, may be, by the 
Committee of Management, created Members of the Royal 

Academy of Music. 





MR. AND MRS. GERMAN REED'S 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


Mr. Corney Grain’s New Musical Sketch deals with 
the ‘“ Troubles of a Tourist,” those little worries and 
vexations which are often the most amusing incidents 
of travel—afterwards, when they “ gain a glory by 
their being far.” Since July, Mr. Grain has been 
touring in England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland. “As to our’ English watering-places,” he 
says, ‘‘I dare only whisper it with bated breath, but 
are not the evenings at some of them—I don’t say all 
—just a little wee bit dull? Of course your friends, 
if ycu complain, will suggest bed. I don’t want to go 
to bed at nine o’clock, I Aaze going to bed at nine 
o'clock ; and I won't go to bed at nine o'clock!” So 
he retires to the smoking-room of the hotel, furnished 
with four chairs placed against the wall, and four 
marble-topped, iron-legged tables fixed into the 
floor. No pictures—oh yes! one : an advertisement of 
somebody's pills ; and an outlook on to a disused 
graveyard. Here the sound of a cracked bell from a 
neighbouring parish church alone breaks the gloomy 
silence, and Mr. Grain and one other man sit bolt 
upright and glare at each other stonily, waiting to 
see which will be driven melancholy mad first. 

But it is not fair to reproduce Mr. Grain in detail. 
Musically, we have illustrations of Indian and Spanish 


national songs, and a capital French comic one: “ Je 


suis le garcon de l'hotel.” Then he returns to dear 
old Albion, and the first strain which greets his ear, 
in a pronounced Cockney accent, is—‘‘ Wait till the 
clouds rah-oull dah-ee, Jinny!” with chorus and 
typical high note to finish with. 

“Cherry-Tree Farm” and “A Terrible Fright” 
are the other items on the bills. Miss Marion 
Wardroper looks and acts most seductively ; but her 
top-notes are rasping, and must be toned down. 

Ernest BERGHOLT. 
+ 





John Oxenford, former dramatic critic of the London 
Times, who died a few years since, was one of the most 
prolific of authors. He wrote the text for sixty-two operas 
(origina and translations) and upward of nine hundred songs 
and ballads, in addition to many prose works of interest. 
The talent and industry displayed by the accomplished 
author, many of whose works have been highly successful 
are certainly most remarkable. 
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HOW TO STUDY—HOW TO TEACH. 
It isa mistake for young people to think that all classic 
music is dry and difficult. Some of the most melodious 
simple pieces ever composed are from the pen of the old 
masters. They are not difficult to execute so far as mech- 
anism is concerned, but as they are tone pictures they call 
for a great deal of artistic expression. The pupil should 
early be led to the classic side of music. 

In the practice of music, the rules to be observed must 
yary somewhat according to the peculiar needs of the stu- 
dent. But there are a few cardinal principles which must 
be strictly observed. A most important one, which applies 
to all branches of musical study, is to practice very slowly 
Many pupils make the mistake of thinking that by practis- 
ing hurriedly, and accelerating the tempo of their exercises, 








they are making rapid progress. Speed and clearness will 
come in due time through very slow, deliberate, and thorough | 
practice. 

Exercises are to aid the student in the acquirement of | 
mechanical facility, while etudes are for the purpose of cul- 
tivating expression. Exercises must be practised, of course, | 
before etudes, but in the more advanced stages of study, 
the practice of exercises and study of etudes should go hand- 
in-hand. 

To teach music is one thing, but for the pupil to learn 
what is taught is another contingency, which depends upon 
the inborn teaching power of the instructor and the natural 
learning ability of the pupil. Some pupils are taught more 
than they can ever learn. For good to come of music in- | 
struction there must be a reciprocal giving and receiving 
between the teacher and pupil. 

There is a perverse trait in human nature which sometimes 
makes us mistrust our best friends, and repose confidence in | 
those who are our enemies, though we may be unconscious | 
of the fact. | 

In like manner music pupils are apt to trust loud-talking 
quacks and pretenders, and to be slow to believe the sincere | 
music teacher who is not accustomed to boast egotistically. | 
In music, namby-pamby high art and sickly sentimentality | 
must give place to broad, pure, and earnest work for the | 
art, done upon a practical common-sense plan. Therefore, 
do not put faith in the teacher who always talks big about | 
“musical art” but never does any hard work to advance it. | 

GeEorGE T. BULLING. 





FRANZ LISZT. 


‘We are indebted to Mr. F. W. Reisburg, a young pianjst 
of Utica, N. Y., who is just concluding his studies in Weimar, | 
with Franz Liszt, for the following interesting personal 
gossip concerning the great pianist. Speaking of his 602 mofs | 
he says: “ So many of them hang on a chain of circumstances, 
momentary, that it is hard to repeat any special met. In any 
case they lose by the telling. Speaking of Mme. Essipoff, he 
called her ‘ Essigtopf,’ literally, ‘vinegar bottle’ (!). Chopin, 
he pronounced ‘Co-peen,’ and Bach ‘Bosh,’ just for fun. 
lhen such never-ending reminiscenses of court concerts and 
his concert life! Once I was playing a slow movement of a 
work. Said he: ‘If you play it in court, you might take the 
tempo a little faster, so that their high mightiness’ won't be 
wearied.’ ‘A princess can play that just as well,’ he often 
Says, when some poor devil is doing badly. He has many 
recollections of princesses and what not, bothering him to 
death, years ago, with their amateurish playing. : 

“One day we filed into the salon, and there sat a little girl 
of seven at the piano, playing various scales at his dictation. 
The little infant did fairly well; the meister kissed her and 
said: ‘I shall see that she gets a free (musical) education,’ 
So interested was he. Well, the mamma and daughter 
pranced around. in great joy and went out highly pleased. 
Such gener.sity on his part—and he is anything but rich. 
He never saved, has no family to attend to, and always gave 
liberally. He looked so odd a week ago ; I couldn't imagine 
What the reason was, until I saw that he had had his hair cut 
—all of two inches. It is so leng and thick and silvery. 
His housekeeper gave me a long lock a few days ago. I 
have also a picture of the salon where these never-to-be- 
forgotten tri-weekly lessons take place. He recently left, to 
be gone from Monday to Friday, so we would lose three 
lessons ; what did the conscientious great one do but arrange 
the Monday lesson for Sunday, and on Friday he returned 
and immediately gave another. So we lose only one, 


| the most, to illustrate. 


| -—is (?) the prince of pianists. 
| of his Schopenhauerish cynical, philosophical remarks, ‘ Love 
| O love as long as—you care to 


| 
| Academy. 
| examinations held at Christmas and in June last. 


| December, and 2400 in June. 





ian A lady was playing one of his beautiful nocturnes, en- 
ic ed ‘Love Dreams,’ with the motto ‘Love, and love as 
Ong as love is given thee!’ when he sat down in her place | 


and commenced it. (Found fault with her touch; no soul, 
no sentiment.) Well, he played it all. And how? Witha 
depth of feeling, a dreamy sentiment, so delicate—ah! that 
was wonderful, wonderful! We wereall breathless. ‘ About 
that way—it can be better done,’ said he. Better done? 
he angels of heaven hardly play their harps as the simple 
meister did that, He had kept us all in mid-air, as it were, 
in a state of suspended animation, all of us crowding up to 
the Bechstein grand, some of us watching those piano-weary 
fingers to catch the ‘trick.’ And yet there was no trick 
about it; his hands. and fingers looked just like anybody's 
when playing. It is simply that vital spark called genius ; 
it is his natural way of expressing emotion and feeling. 
How he could glance at us over his spectacles, following the 
change of expression produced by his magnetic tone-poem. 
Those large eyes rolled around and flashed occasionally, 
meaning much only to be said through the medium of the 
language of the emotions—music. There is no doubt but 
that four or six minutes of music was an inspiration gone in 


/a moment, the most truly wonderful I have ever heard, 
| Besides this, he has played only snatches, a few measures at 


Last year he played more and 
But see: ‘It can be better done,’ says he who was 
The next moment came one 


oftener. 


you'll soon be weary of it !’ 
he commented, parodying the motto quoted above by the 
German Shelley, Freiligrath. 

“Of Meister Liszt’s kindness to me I nee] not speak. 


| His approval, his satisfaction have manifested themselves by 


a beautiful photograph of himself, given me last fall, on 


| which he wrote, ‘In all friendship—to Hr. Reisberg, F. 


Liszt. A certain kiss to my forehead from him after playing 
the Sixth Rhapsodie one day still burns in my memory—cnd 
on the forehead.” 

From the “ Keynote.” 





TRINITY COLLEGE, Lonpon.—Miss Somerville daughter of 
Dr. Somerville, Abbotsford Rd., Galashiels, has, on the adjudi- 
cation of Sir Julius Benedict, been awarded the Junior 
National Prize of £5 given by the Academical Board of 
Trinity College, London. Miss Somerville is one of the 
pupils of Mr. Oxley’s class for harmony in the Galashiels 
She gained 100 per cent. in each of the 
There 
was the extraordinary large number of 1450 candidates in 
Miss Somervilie is the first 
Scottish student that has carried off this high honour, and 
her name will head the list on a new tablet in the principal 


| staircase of Trinity College, on which are recorded the names 


of all the national prizeholders since 1877. 





, * ay? 
Serbice Wists, 
(LONDON.) 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26th. 


St. SEPULCHRE’s, HOLBORN, E.C.—Morn: Service, Te Deum 
and Jubilate; Boyce in A; Anthem, Call to Remembrance 
Farrant); Kyrie Lott in D; Credo; Nares in F. Even : 
Service, Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis; Palmer in F ; Anthem, 
Blessed be the God and Father ( Wesley). 

TEMPLE CHuURCH.—Morn: Service, Turle in D; Anthem, The 
Heavens declare the Glory of God (Boyce), Even, Service, 
Turle in D; Anthem, I will sing of Thy power (Greene). 

St. MICHAEL’s, CORNHILL.—Morn: Service, Dykes in F; 
Anthem, O where shall wisdom be found (Boyce); Kyrie Creed, 
Thorne in G. Even: Service, Attwood in C; Anthem, Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace (Wesley). 

St. ALBAN’s HOLBoRN, E.C.—Hol 
Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, and Gloria in Excelsis 
(V\oodward) ; Offertory, Lord God of Abraham, Solo, and Cast 
Thy burden, Quartett, (Mendelssohn); Communion, Hymn 469 ;) 
Evensong, 7 p.m. : Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, (Stainer.) 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—Morn : Service, Tours in F, and Jekyll 
in C. Even: Service, Attwood in © ; Anthem, Ye people, If with 
ll your hearts, Cast thy Burden Mendelssohn. 


Communion, II a.m. 


COUNTRY. 


CHESTER, ST. MARY’s CHURCH.—Morn: Service, Boyce in C; 
Communion Service, Nares in F. Even: Service, Turle in D; 
Anthems, Sing ye praise, He counteth all your sorrows, (Lobgesang, 
Mendelssohn). Turn Thy face from my sin, (Attwood). 
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ILLUSTRATED 
PRICED 
CATALOGUES, 


POST 





DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLETs, 
POST 


FREE. 





Entirely new construction throughout including the Patent Tuning Adjustment which supersedes the wooden wrest plank, and its clumsy old pegs 
the consequent grave de fect of quickly getting out of tune, ease, perfection and durability being thus attained, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20 & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 
lai tory : 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, GRAFTON paren KENTISH TOWN, W. 





YARL ‘OLMa’ S CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed 

J before H.R.H. the Duke of Albany and nobility at 
| Wynyard, and by special request played three times each 
AND RETAIL | night. Post free 24 stamps.-- B. WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster 
Row, E.C, 


| "NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
MARCHE POSTHUME. 


| By ROSSINI. 
PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. 


MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE 


J.P. GUIVIER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 


VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE BASS HARP, | ROECKEL) ... e 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &., &, | ORGAN (arranged by Suisik Giseece. 
HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT L.Mus., T. C.L.) 45. 


OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. “ Brilliant and "Effective. 


WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON W 


AU Kinds of Strings covered 1 
by powerful machines made on the best principle 


with all modern 


MR. BUCKLAND, REGENT ST., CLIFTON, BRISTOL 





na a superior manner Suaennt Parntess AND PeRrecT Dentistry,” 


British Museum, by 


unprovements. 


| Post free, om 57, Great Russell 1 Strect, opposite 


NOW READY 


s D'CHJONES 





1883. "Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; FRM.S. 
» — : ho Cattell .Z.8.M.S.A., etc., appointed Honorary Dental 
A Record of important Musical events in the United | Sargeon to the British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 


Kingdom, with a reprint of Criticisms on many | Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lic. Vie. 


of them. Schools, etc., etc., ete., sole Inventor and Patentee 
ae | of Dental Improvements for which a Gold Medal 
BY | and the highest Diploma of Merit has been 
JOSEPH BENNETT. oneness. 


No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount 
to the Clergy; members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 


fessions, and holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 
| Btore tickets. 


J. THI BOUVILLE- LAMY & CO., 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
10, CHARTERHOUSE STREET, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


Steam Factories at Paris, Grenelle, Mirecourt, and La Couture. 
Numerous awards at the Exhibitions of ‘London, Paris, Vi ienna, Philadelphia, and Melbourne. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co,, 1, BERNERS Street, W. 





The PIANISTA 


see illustration) is the best 
piece of mechanism 


or playing the Pianoforte. 


MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—t 
Brass Instruments. Inventors of the celebrated 
TRANSPOSING CORNET (patented), with 
which no crooks or shanks are needed Their 
FLUTES and CLARIONETS are also well 
known for their —— of tone and exactitude 
Military Side Drums and Brass Drums. 


THE LARGEST FACTORY FOR VIOLINS 
IN ALL THE WORLD, The only house where 
the splendid Grandini Violins can be found 
Assortment of good old violins also kept in stock’ 
Guitars, sealition, and fittings. 





MUSICAL STRING Manufacturers. J, Thibouville-Lamy’s Acribelles (silk strings) are 
recognised as the best in the world. 


MUSICAL BOXES, Musical Albums, Accordions, Concertinas, Harmoniums, Pianofortes, Banjos 
Export and Trade supplied. Catalogues post free. 


The Pianista is also on view at Mr. Whiteley’s, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 





|; 





NEW SONGS. 








THE ORCHESTRA PRIZE SONG 


GOODNIGHT, 


SERENADE. 
Worops sy B. V., (JAMES THOMSOY 
Music by HAGUE KINSEY. 
Price 4s. (post free half price.) 
Musical Review says—‘ The Songs of the future mu 
songs like this, in which the voice has not all the x 


to itself but is assisted by other melodies in the Tx 
Alto, Tenor and Bass of the accompaniment. 


THE HAVEN. 


Worps By F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by H. G. TREMBATH. 


No.1, in E flat, Compass B flat to F Price 
“a 2 i in F, Compass CtoG. .. .. 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET I b 





AY TILLIAM M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT Li 

This fascinating song is already rivalling in 
larity the same composer" 8 celebrated “ Dream Facrs 
“Ehren on the Rhine.” “It has a swing and a ‘go’ 
are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abides 
popular memory.” 











M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS, | 
« able for lady or gentieman) is a beautiful com 
tion of irresistible attractiveness. Ne singer shoul 
without a copy. In D,E flatand F, Each 2s. net. 
arranged as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel. 2s, net 
WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





Madame Antoinette Sterling's New Song. 


NV ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING sings Pal 
ea WORK, Odoardo Barri'’s latest and best 
Words by JAXONE, In Dand F. Each 2s. net. 
“ Life is but patchwork, and all that we love 
Shall some day be join'd in the home above: 
For all that we treasure the Unseen Hand 
Will gather and perfect in that fair land. 
B. WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, Bo 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Cha 

ne. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual p 

of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the miti 

monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No 

missiou charged for keeping Accounts, excepting ' 
exceptional circumstances, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Thre 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of ¢ 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi 
and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks,$ 
and Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Man 

























The Birkbeck Buildings Society’s Annual Receipts 
ive Millions. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO & 
EAS PER MONTH, with immediate Posses*” 

no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Bink BECK Bf 
ING SOCIETY, 





Hs TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate 
sion, either for Building or Gardeningpurposes. 
the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND S0C 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRA NCIS RAVENSCROFT, 
ildings, Chancery Lane, 


South 
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